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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CLEAEING-UP. 

BY FRANCIS A. HENRY. 

/. Oaiises in the Past. 

Fifteen hundred years ago the Christian world was con- 
vulsed by a bitter controversy, which turned on the question 
whether the Divine Son was of the same or of -like substance 
with the Father ; and, more than a thousand years later, it 
was rent into fragments by dissensions on such points as the 
commutation of spiritual punishment to a pecuniary fine, the 
sufficiency of Scripture independent of tradition, and the 
claims of the Bishop of Rome to universal supremacy. 

In our day, religious speculation takes a very different 
course. Society has lost interest in such theological distinc- 
tions as were once topics of absorbing interest in the streets 
and shops of ConstantinojDle, and no longer cares to argue 
such points of doctrine or practice as once divided all classes 
of the people of Europe. The questions which now beset the 
minds of many thinking men are no longer such as presuppose 
a belief in Christianity. These men have reopened a discus- 
sion which, in the view of the earlier Christian ages, was 
closed by faith forever. They have brought up again those 
deep problems of the human condition wliich were supposed 
to be settled forever by the creeds. They call in question the 
being of a God, the immortality of the soul, the reality of 
anything beyond the phenomena of Nature. As to these 
matters, the world was once content to accept the dicta of re- 
ligious dogmatism, without a dream of asking proof, or 
doubting for an instant its infallibility. But now, in their 
consideration, free inquiry pays little heed to what religion 
has to say, for it holds her teaching to be only the conventional 
tradition of a "faith once delivered," and her arguments 
only one enormows petitio principii. And so, with an indiffer- 
ence to religious orthodoxy always genuine and often contempt- 
uous, men turn to look at the absolute and infinite with their 
1 2 
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own eyes ; and, as their mental vision is apt to be «' limited," 
it commonly follows that tlje object of consideration is pro- 
nounced Aon-existent, or at least unknowable. Thus, free- 
thinkers become "advanced" thinkers. Beginning with in- 
sisting that all questions leading beyond the bounds of time 
and sense shall be discussed in the light or license of inde- 
pendent reason, they end by refusing to entertain any such 
questions at all. Beginning with scant respect for religious 
authority in contemplation of the mysterious facts of life, 
they end by concluding everything mysterious a fiction, and 
all religion the product of instincts and tendencies of the un- 
developed mind — a superfetation of the mythic consciousness. 
Under the influence of a so-called " science " of physical phe- 
nomena, and a so-called "philosophy" of nescience, they 
compare all supramundane concerns to " the politics of the 
inhabitants of the moon," as being matters about which no 
one knows or cares to know; and "conceive that they only 
show a proper regard for the economy of time when they de- 
cline to trouble themselves about them at all."^ Thus, phi- 
losophy has an equal share with religion in their sweeping 
contempt ; for they rightly feel that religion and philosophy 
are one in spirit, have the same message to proclaim and the 
same interests at heart. They are pleased to tell us that 
" metaphysicians are a class of thinkers which, happily, is rap- 
idly diminishing;"* and, again: "All your Platos and 
Aristotles but fill the world with long beards and long 
words." "Speculations touching the divine attributes, the 
origin of evil, and the foundation of moral obligation are, in 
a peculiar degree, the delight of intelligent children and half- 
civilized men." To which " enlightened " statements of Ma- 
caulay we may oppose a remark of Bishop Berkeley: "He 
who hath not much meditated upon God, the human mind, 
and the summum bonum, may possibly make a thriving earth- 
worm, but will most indubitably make a sorry patriot and a 
sorry statesman." It is a well-known saying of Novalis that 
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" Philosophy can bake no bread, but she gives us God, free- 
dom, and immortality." But the extreme result of our " ad- 
vanced " thought is the discovery that these are puzzles for 
children ; that the civilized man is to check within himself the 
large » discourse that looks before and after, and, like a 
shrewder beaver, turn his whole attention to the world of the 
five senses. All quest of insight into the mysteries within us 
and the mystei'ies without ; into the inner of this strange uni- 
verse in which, we know not how, we find ourselves — of this 
strange life which each of us is, somehow, living without 
memory of its beginning or foresight of its end ; all eagerness of 
the mind, oppressed with the burden of its unknown being, to 
learn the answer to those still-recurring questions : What am 
I? Why am I? Whence? Whither? — all this, our newest 
wisdom tells us, is only the griping of a mental emptiness, a 
grasp at shadows, and a waste of time. Yet, surely, if these 
questions are not of essential interest to men, it is hard to see 
what questions can be. If these be called " essentially ques- 
tions of lunar politics," it is hard to see what questions may be 
thought to concern the inhabitants of earth. But, indeed, it 
is vain trying to suppress them with a nickname ; they are too 
deeply and too intensely human, nor know we any other inter- 
ests for men which are not themselves but lunar politics in 
their comparison. In the answer to these mighty questions, 
and the finding of the truth we seek, lies all that gives to 
human life its meaning or its worth ; and that answer religion 
and philosophy undertake to give. 

But these have fallen now on evil days, and for the first, at 
least, they are embittered by that memory of happier things 
which the poets deem the crown of sorrows. For time was 
when theology sat upon the throne of intellectual despotism ; 
when Faith reduced to servitude her equal ally. Thought, and 
fettered her with formulas and churchly rule, until her onward 
movement was turned into an idle round, and her only action 
became a play of empty logic and the barren dialectic of the 
Schools ; when religion held that all that was not with her 
was against her, and physical science had to hide her face and 
work in holes and corners, and free thought was brought to 
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the scaffold and the stake. No»r, therefore, that theology 
wanders unregarded and uncared for, if she come to see that 
her own tyranny over men provoked their rebellion and ex- 
plains their dislike — that an even-handed justice has made 
free thought her enemy, because she would not have it her 
friend — adversity will not be without its uses ; and when she 
shall acknowledge that perfect liberty is due to thought, and 
pure charity to honest error, she may regain, for she will then 
deserve, her old ascendency. 

Meantime, for us who have at heart the interests of religion 
nnd philosophy, it is best not to groan over changed times 
and the loss of faith, but to see how the change has come 
about, what is the reason for it — for reason there must be — 
and what the remedy. I know no better way to open this 
inquiry than to make a brief study of the organic movement, 
or evolution of Thought, and then to follow this as it shapes 
the progress of history. 

There are three planes of intellectual culture, or three 
phases of intellectual life, which I will name, respectively, 
those of belief, of understanding, and of reason. The first of 
tliese mental principles may be defined as a persuasion of the 
mind as to the truth of anything suggested to it. This is wide 
enough to cover, at the same time, religious faith and sense- 
perception ; for, while these differ from each other in that.one 
is of the seen and the other of the unseen, belief, in the 
sense of the above definition, is the common principle of both. 

We say that we see a horse or a tree, but how do we hnow 
that these are real objects and not the bodiless creation of our 
minds? In Ferrier's phrase, we never see the object alone, by 
itself, but always the object mecum. All that we know of the 
matter is what passes within us — the internal phenomena of 
consciousness. But we are at once persuaded of the existence 
of an external object, and so promote our sensations to the 
rank and title of perceptions. It is, then, of the nature of 
Belief that the grounds of its action lie wholly within the mind 
itself, and lie below its consciousness. When we have pro- 
ducible grounds, we do not believe — we infer. For example : 
A friend is accused of a crime ; the case against him is very 
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strong, but we "believe" in his innocence, in spite of the 
evidence. This belief, however, is not without a reason ; it 
springs from our estimate of his character, and that from our 
acquaintance with the man. A very improbable statement is 
offered in defense, which is generally rejected as a fabrication, 
but we accept it because, to our judgment, any solution of 
the difficulty is less unlikely than that our friend should be 
guilty. Now, it is plain that this process of the mind is not 
belief in its strict and simple sense. It is, in fact, a kind of 
rapid and half-conscious reasoning, which is producible in log- 
ical form. As thus : A man who has hitherto lived a blameless 
life, and displayed an upright character, is one, in the highest 
degree, unlikely to be guilty of such a crime. But this mau 
we know for such a one ; therefore he- is, in the highest 
degree, unlikely to be guilty of this crime. This is Barbara, 
the most regular form of the syllogism. Belief is essentially 
a different thing from this. It is a spontaneous act of the 
mind — immediate, and unconditioned by external influence. 
The mind believes simply because it is its nature to. It is 
constituted with this primordial faculty of apprehension as the 
body is gifted with the organ of vision. 

Our view of Belief will become cleai'er by noting the con- 
trast it presents with the second mental principle, Under- 
standing. 

This may be defined as the faculty which establishes the 
truth of a proposition by showing its necessary consequence 
-upon another proposition already accepted as true. Here is 
the exact converse of Belief. That is immediate and simple ; 
a direct grasp of an object without process or method, inde- 
pendent of support or warrant. Understanding, on the con- 
trary, is nothing else than process, method, mediation, 
weighing of evidence, and evolution of proof. In the ordhiary 
view this contrast marks Understanding as a faculty that 
ranks higher than Belief in the mental scale. It is supposed 
that convictions reached by reasoning are of more' value, 
because of greater certainty, than those grasped by Belief; 
that the former are matter of positive knowledge, and the 

latter only of probable supposition. For, it is argued, the 

1 2 • 
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action of Belief is not reducible to scientific form, or capable 
of scientific valuation. It seeks no proof and offers none. It 
is a leap in the dark, which has no means of substantiating the 
results it reaches, nor any way of showing how it reaches 
them. Men even believe what at the same time they confess 
themselves unable to comprehend. On the other hand, Un- 
derstanding demands proof for every proposition it admits, 
and oifers proof for every one it asserts. It welds link to link 
in a strong chain of reasoning. It walks on firm ground to 
the point it aims for, and every step it takes is sure. 

This comparative estimate fancies it acquires a scientific 
basis in the statement that Belief is a " subjective " principle, 
and Understanding an "objective" one; a statement explained 
somewhat thus : The action of Understanding in logical or 
mathematical reasoning is impersonal in its character. It is 
wholly regulated by the " laws of thought." It is that of a 
spectator who notes and registers, but does not control or 
shape, the movement of necessary relations. Consequently, 
the truths of demonstration are recognized as e.xisting " object- 
ively," or, of their own necessity, independently of the mind 
surveying them. The square of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is eternally equal to the squares of its other two 
sides, whether or not Euclid or any human being discover the 
fact. With Belief the case is quite opposite. It is determined 
by an internal impulse ; it begins with an antecedent prepos- 
session ; it lives not in the dry light of passive observation, but 
amid the color, and chiaroscuro of the mind's own atmosphere ; 
its conclusions are gained by its own reaching toward them — 
it spins them out of itself as the spider spins his web. Formed 
under these personal or "subjective" conditions, the mind's 
beliefs cannot claim absolute authority — can have no weight 
except for the mind that holds them. All this assumes as 
unquestionable that, in so far as mental action is subjective, it 
is unreliable. Granting this assumption for argument's sake, 
it will be sufficient to meet the statement of fact with a direct 
contradiction : it is Belief that is objective, and Understanding 
that is subjective. For, just because Belief springs from an 
internal impulse is a reaching forward of the mind itself, or 
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a spinning of its own fibers, it follows that it belongs, not to the 
subjective or personal side of mind, but to the objective or 
impersonal. The subjective principle is the intelligent and 
voluntary activity. To this Belief does not belong. Belief is 
the mind's spontaneous act; it "does itself;" it is simply 
mental vision. On this plane of Belief the thinking with 
intelligence and purpose — subjective thinking — has not yet ap- 
peared. It enters with understanding, and is called reflection — 
the bending back of mind for a second look at the affirmations 
of Belief. If, then, objectivity be any guaranty of certainty, 
Belief, and not Understanding, is the principle to be relied upon . 

But apart from this there is a fatal flaw in the claims of 
Understanding to merit greater confidence than Belief, al- 
though the claim is commonly admitted. For, retrace the 
reasoning process to, its beginning, and it is plain that the 
original flrst proposition, from which all the others are de- 
duced, and by that deduction proved to be true, itself has not 
been, and cannot be, established by this process ; because, 
being the first, there is no other before it to derive it from or 
explain it by. There is no demonstration but is built on that 
which has not been, and cannot be, demonstrated. Conse- 
quently demonstration, as such, cannot guarantee certainty. 
Consequently, again, to refuse certainty to what cannot be 
demonstrated is to strike away the foundation of demonstra- 
tion itself. The action of Understanding depends upon first 
principles, which must first be supplied to it. These data it 
calls "self-evident" truths, because it is unable to find any 
proof of them, and in regard to them it occupies precisely the 
position of Belief — that is, it simply recognizes them and 
accepts them. 

The true result, then, of this comparison is that Belief, and 
not Understanding, is the faculty that supplies the ground of 
certitude. It is upon the spontaneous activity of intelligence 
that all its reflective achievement is grounded. I say achieve- 
ment, for, granting that Understanding is dependent on another 
faculty, and all its labored fabric of mediation built on imme- 
diate insight, it does not follow that its careful, methodical 
procedure, therefore, comes to nothing or counts for nothing ; 
XII— 12 
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nor that Understanding has not useful and quite indispensable 
capacities, and a certain superiority over Belief to compensate 
for the inferiority we'have noted. Belief apprehends the Ab- 
solute ; Understanding comprehends the Relative. The one 
grasps principles, the other evolves consequents. The one 
gains view of the underlying generality, the other connects 
and coordinates particulars, assigning to each its relation to 
the others, and, by methods of its own, reducing the manifold 
to systematic imity. Belief gives an indefinite knowledge ; 
Understanduig, an exact knowledge. Belief knows, but Under- 
standing knows that it knows, because it knows how it knows. 
And this subjective insight of Understanding, not the object- 
ive apprehension of Belief, is "knowing" in the only 
complete sense of the term. In this lies the claim of Under- 
standing to the title of scientific intelligence, for intuition is 
no more science than the acorn is the oak. 

Now, since, on the one hand. Belief supplies to Understand- 
ing a point of departure which it could not find for itself, and 
without which it could not move ; and since, on the other 
hand. Understanding advances from that starting-point by a 
method of its own which Belief does not possess ; since that 
is, each hiis what the other lacks and lacks what the other has — 
Belief and Understanding are seen to be, not antagonistic, but 
complementary, principles. The one has ma«er; the other has 
form. By itself each is incomplete, fragmentary, but together 
they are momenta, dynamic factors, of the principle which 
covers the concrete totality of mental action — the speculative 
reason. On this plane of intellect, matter and form are not 
sundered and held apart, but their mutual mediation has disclosed 
their essential unity, and in this unity the mind lives. Truth 
is seen as a unity of essential distinctions, and that insight 
neither denies the unity nor neglects the distinction. The 
actual is found not in the abstract universal, nor in the abstract 
particular, but in the concrete singular ; not in the conditioned, 
nor in the unconditioned, but in the self-conditioning ; not in 
mere phenomena and not in mere essence, but in essence as 
phenomenally self-revealed ; not in the positive alone nor in 
the negative alone, but in the positive as constituted by the 
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negative. It is the function of the Speculative Reason to es- 
tablish those first principles which Belief only asserts, and 
which Understanding declares to be beyond the reach of the 
scientific mind. To this reason, therefore, and to this reason 
only, the Absolute and Infinite are not something believed nor 
something disbelieved, but something known; for it thinks 
itself loose from the hold of Understanding, which would shut 
thought in with " limits "and keep it down with " laws." It 
finds its way out of those abstract categories which involve 
the mind in hopeless antinomies, and advances by principles 
as concrete as truth itself. It holds in the Dialectic the key 
to all wonders and the legible translation of the secret of the 
universe. 

Now, it is important to see that these three mental princi- 
ples do not lie side by side, each by itself, as independent 
faculties, though, for convenience, our analysis has treated them 
as if they did ; for mind is one in its faculties, and one in the 
stages of its growth. As faculties of mind, they reside in an 
organic unity — they hold an organic relation to each other, and 
develop according to an organic law. Thus the logical life of 
thought is self-evolution through this three-phased process ; 
beginning with the intuition of Belief, it proceeds through the 
reagonnig of Understanding, and arrives at the pure thinking 
of Reason. First is the apprehension of the immediate unity ; 
next the discernment of the mediating distinctions ; and, finally, 
the inclusion of the distinctions in the self-mediating unity. 
Or, at briefest : First, the Thesis ; next, the Antithesis ; 
lastly, the Synthesis. 

Such is the necessary movement of Thought through its 
constitutive principles. It now remains for us to see that this 
movement underlies and guides the general course of history. 
As much as this lies, indeed, in the very idea of history ; that is, 
history is nothing else than the actualization of thought — 
the expliciter of that impliciter; for history is the continuity 
of human action. But what is human action ? There is no action 
of any individual man but has a motive and a meaning ; it is the 
execution of a purpose. We assume that there is a reason for 
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it. As, then, every particular action is the expression of a 
thought, and for every action there is some reason, so action 
in general is the expression of thought in general, and for 
action as such, there is reason as such. Action that is, is 
the action of reason, or reason in action. The action of man 
must be the action of mind. If, then, thought is the material 
of human action, or history, the general process of thought 
will be reproduced in the general progress of history. 

It would be interesting to illustrate this point by reference 
to universal history. We should find that as thought begins 
with Belief, so the story of primitive culture has nothing ear- 
lier than religions and mythologies. It tells of intuition taken 
for inspiration ; of poets, prophets, priests ; of kings, vice- 
gerents of a divine supremacy, and of heroes descended from 
the gods. Again, as in the process of thought, Belief leads to 
understanding, so in history the twilight time of mystery and 
marvel, of oracle and hierophant, is followed by the broad noon 
of practical sense and useful knowledge. The golden haze that 
swam before the eye of mental infancy settles into focus for a 
clearer, but narrower, vision. The various elements of civili- 
zation, held in solution in the religious consciousness, are 
precipitated into distinctness. Faith yields to science ; poetry 
to prose ; theocratic despotism to civil freedom. Wealth 
accumulates, bringing with it luxury and poverty, social 
refinement and social corruption. Life becomes complex, 
selfish, materialized. Lastly, as thought's final movement 
is to the speculative reason, so even this has an historic 
appearance in the Socratic philosophy, and *a practical reali- 
zation, when Aristotle's brilliant pupil achieved his vast 
design to Hellenize the world. 

But I must confine myself to a rapid survey of the past life 
of modern nations, since it is with their present life, resulting 
from that past, that we are concerned. When Goths, Lom- 
bards, Burgundians, and Franks were settled in their new 
homes, and civilization again became possible, the first step to 
it had to be taken within the sphere of a twofold influence — 
that of the Empire and that of the Church. The imperial 
system furnished the /orwis of social and civil order, but the 
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content of the world's thought and life was given to it in 
Christianity. Now, what was given and how was it received? 
The Christian revelation centers in the person of Christ. 
The single personality of a God who is man — a man who is 
Ood — declares that essential identity of Divine and human 
nature which was implied in the Hebrew conception of a 
personal God. The Incarnation is possible only through the 
■essential homogeneity of all spiritual being, and in that lies 
the only ground of a spiritual reconciliation and reunion of 
■God and man. But the unity of Divine and human, taken as 
immediate, is only the Serpent's " Ye shall be as gods. " It 
is only the assertion of man's subjective independence — his 
abstract free will — which is precisely Evil. Man enters into the 
Divine — enters fully into his own nature — only in so far as he 
renounces his merely natural being and his merely willful will. 
Thus the Incarnation, in which the Word becomes not a man, 
but " flesh, " is the recreation of humanity. It is " in Christ " 
that man returns to the Divine from the alienation qf a false 
independence ; and thus he finds his infinite or Divine being 
comprehended in the specific conception of the son. The 
distinctive principle of Christianity is, therefore, the principle of 
Mediation. Man realizes his spiritual essence by renouncing 
the merely natural, for that is the unspiritual. The precedent 
condition of his elevation above nature must, then, be the 
consciousness of his spirituality. That consciousness is nothing 
else than the recognition of his unity with the Divine, and it is 
the intuition of this unity that is given to men in Christ. 
Christ is ideal manhood, and, as such, the one Mediator 
between God and men. Hence the individual holds his new 
relation to God through his essential humanity. But that is 
the element of the identity of all individuals. All men hold 
the same relation ; and, if it is held by man as man, it is held in 
common. Thus the spiritual life is not an isolation, but a 
commimion of individuals. The Kingdom of God, a present 
life in the spirit of Christ, is the Christian Brotherhood — the 
Church. Thus the content of the Christian Religion is specu- 
lative in its significance. Its truth is this concrete oneness of 
subject and object, "Ye in me and I in you, "this singularizing 
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of particulars through their universality, " We, being many, arfr 
one Body in Christ." 

Now, from this speculative or absolute character of Christian 
truth — from its being a unity of essential distinctions — it 
results that it cannot all at once be apprehended. It is learned 
only by a slow process in the world-training of the ages. At 
first the truth appears to men only in its immediate aspect, as 
purely objective — that is, not essentially related to their own 
being. As such it is apprehended by Faith. This is the 
Christian method and secret, and so the Christian world begins 
with that principle of Belief which we have found to be the 
logical beginning of thought. But thus to seize one-half of 
the truth and miss tiie other half is at once to base Christianity 
xipon that infinite falsity which ruled the destinies of the 
Middle Ages ; for, since the Christian God is Spirit, the 
revelation of the Divine contains, as an integral element, 
man's relation to the Divine. But, now, while Christianity is 
received as the absolute truth of thought and life, in that 
coornition is not ffiven the recognition of self. And so the 
revelation of the infinite unity of Divine and human, seized 
only in its objective phase, appears rather as the declaration 
of their infinite diffierence. The Spirit in which man is not 
mirrored to himself stands over against him as alien to his 
being. The world throws itself in an agony of self-abasement 
at the feet of the Divine, and a gulf opens between the finite 
and the infinite — between God and man. 

What becomes, then, of the heart of the Christian Religion 
— the principle of Mediation between them? This: Man, 
being mere finite, is incapable of sustaining any direct relation 
to the Divine. But, if this be so, Christ has really effected no 
reconciliation, no spiritual result. There is no meaning in the 
Scripture words: "Having, then, boldness to enter into the 
holiest bv a new and living wav, let us draw near in full assur- 
ance of faith." If man in Christ is in no sense Divine, Christ 
is in no sense human ; and so as men ceased to see themselves 
in Christ, and Christ in themselves, He melted into the general 
conception of the Divine, and, as Christ, was set aside. Hence 
came the fundamental heresy of the Middle Ages — the rejection 
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of Mediation through Christ alone ; for, since there was no 
common nature of God and man to form an internal element 
of Mediation, that was sought in an element external — the 
organization of the Church. Now, when it became a system 
of Mediation, the Church suffered a change, and assumed a 
new shape. Here it is important to see clearly. It is no 
fault of a spiritual institution that it takes on a temporal 
organization, for that is a necessity if it will hold a place in 
the life of the world. But in everj^ organized institution the 
internal element is what is vital ; the external only exists for 
its sake. When the organization forgets that, as such, it is the 
shrine of a sacredness not its own, and assumes to standalone, 
as in itself sacred, then the life of its internal spirit begins to 
faint and sicken. And this — the usurpation by the external, 
or temporal, of the place of the internal, or spiritual — was 
the fault of the Mediajval Church. Gradually the spiritual 
kingdom, governing from within, was changed into an ecclesias- 
tical kingdom, governing from without. The free community 
of Apostolic times became a despotic hierarchy, in whi<!h the 
spiritual equality of Christians, their intercommunion in the 
common life of the Spirit, faded into a dream. Hence arose 
what we may call the great schism in the Church ; not that 
later one of pope against pope, but the early separation of 
the Clergy from the Lait}^ To the Clergy is given all spirit- 
ual insight and knowledge of divine things ; the Laity can 
stand in no direct relation to the divine. But thus they are 
cut off from the Church ; and, in effect, that term becomes 
synonomous with the Clergy. The Church, in this new sense, 
claims supreme authority in faith and morals. The truth is 
presented to men in a dogmatic system, shaped by Councils 
and Fathers of the Church. The development of this doc- 
trine belongs exclusively to the Church. It determines ; the 
Laity has simply to receive on faith — faith without insight. 
Thus, faith becomes a matter of external legislation, and 
thence results compulsion and the stake. Again, the layman, 
in his absolute finitude, can hold no direct communication 
with the Divine Being. His prayers must be offered throuch 
mediators — the perfect dead ; and so comes saint-worship and 
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all the strange growth of a new mythology. With this, Christ 
assumes more definitely the character of the Judge. The 
Savior of men and Friend of sinners becomes the Rex tre- 
mendi Majestatis of the Dies Irae, and the Virgin Mother is 
specially invoked to appease the wrath of her Son. From the 
same principle, the finitude of consciousness, arises the per- 
version of the Eucharist. That is, in truth, the sacrament of 
the unity of man with God through Christ ; it is the highest 
spiritual act, in that therein man lays hold on the conscious- 
ness of this spiritual communion. But such a view would 
overthrow the whole structure of Mediaeval Christianity, and 
so the Host is declared the present Christ, apart from recep- 
tion by the faithful. They have but to fall down before this 
mere thing, held up for their adoration in the hands of others ; 
for the Clergy claim the ownership of this highest of human 
blessings. Again, in conduct the layman must not presume 
to judge for himself, for that would imply personal knowledge 
of the right. In confession he is bound to expose to the 
Church all particulars of his life and actions, and then is di- 
rected what to do. This, according to the general principle, can- 
not be moral amendment. His danger is not the internal death 
of sinfulness, but the external penalty of damnation. The 
terrors of hell are vividly painted to drive him to seek escape 
from them through the "means of grace" — an arcanum m 
possession of the Church. He is directed, then, to outward, 
not to inward, actions ; mechanical prayers, mechanical pen- 
ances ; directions so avowedly unspiritual that they even may 
be vicariously performed ; or, better still, the wealthy sinner 
may buy immunity in a draft on the mei;its of the Saints, laid 
up in the Church treasury. Thus subjective spirit goes to 
sleep, handing intellect over to an Ecclesia Docens and con- 
science to priestly authority. Faith becomes passive accept- 
ance ; moral life, passive obedience. The Church becomes on 
the one hand an initiated ruling caste, and on the other a pro- 
fanum vulgus reduced to spiritual slavery. 

If, within the Church, Christianity issued in this self-contra- 
diction, we may expect to find the relation of religion to social 
life not less hopelessly perverted. In fact, social morality was 
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renounced in its three most essential features. Marriage is, 
indeed, reckoned a sacrament, but it is none the less degraded 
by the Church estimate of Celibacy as the holier state. Again, 
labor for one's own support, and the laying up the surplus, is, 
in truth, alike the basis of personal independence and of the 
common welfare, but, in contravention of this, Pauperism is 
regarded as the nobler life, and mendicancy claims a superior 
sanctity. Lastly, the morality, which in truth alone can form 
a social bond, is that of the heart and conscience — of mind and 
will as well as of deed ; but this is neither sought nor would 
it find allowance. What is demanded is blind compliance 
with the commandments of men, a docile walking in the lead- 
ing strings of the Church. In this way the three vows of the 
religious life — Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience — turn out 
the complete perversion at once of Christian principles and of 
social order. 

Thus the Mediaeval Church appears in history as simply a 
reaction against the secular life of the time, and as such it sub- 
jects, but does not reform. The most energetic phase of this 
reaction is seen in Monachism. As concerns social morality, 
that institution, at its best, was an error and an evil, for it 
disregarded equally the claims of social duty, the teachings of 
the Gospel, and all rational instincts of human nature. The 
scheme of monastic life centered in the false principle of Oriental 
Dualism, that taught the inherent evilness of matter, and the 
consequent sinfulness of everything corporeal ; and the extreme 
to which ascetic frenzy carried the principle remains recorded 
for our reading in all its painful and disgusting details. But 
a false principle of action refutes itself when it is put in prac- 
tice, and the monasteries, having long fostered fraud, avarice, 
and cruelty, at length sank into the fleshly vices they espe- 
cially sought to escape, and became notorious for gluttony, 
drunkenness, and debauchery.^ 



' The testimony to this fact is overwhelming. As early as the year 1400 C14- 
mangis could write as follows in his Declamatio de ccn-rupto Ecclesice statu, and 
Clfimangis, be it remembered, was no heresiarcli, but an orthodox churchman : 
" Si quia hodie desidiosus eat, si quia a labore abhorrens, st quia in otio luxuriari 
voUns, ad aacerdotium convolat, quo adepto, siatirn se caeteris sacerdotibus volup- 
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The general fact here to which all Mediaeval history bears 
witness is this : that religion, as it was practically defined by 
the Church, was completely divorced from morality. Whether, 
on the whole, religion had " passed the point where it becomes 
more injurious to public morals than would be its entire 
absence," is a question which the judicious and temperate 
Hallam considers a " very complex" one, although he is not 
prepared to pronounce an affirmative decision. But it hud 
reached the point where crimes could be commended, when 
the perpetrators were zealous for the faith or duly considerate 
of priestly interests. A monkish chronicler tells, with high 
approbation, how a bishop made a nobleman drunk in order 
to cheat him out of an estate. And even Gregory of Tours, 
after relating the atrocious deed of Clovis, in the murder of a 
prince whom he had previously instigated to parricide, con- 
cludes : "For God daily subdued his enemies to his hand, 
because he walked before Him in uprightness, and did 
what was pleasing in His eyes." An incident related of 
Robert of France illustrates the prevalent confusion of moral 
perceptions. The king, concerned at the frequency of perjury 
by witnesses who swore upon the sacred relics, secretly emp- 
tied the reliquary, in the belief that this would prevent those 
who took oath in future from incurring the guilt of their in- 
tended crime. Such a story shows how the relation of religicni 
to life, which the Apostles made internal and vital, had be- 
come purely external and mechanical, and explains how the 
world, for the first ten centuries, remained, on the whole, a 
heathen world — men, when they were ill, thinking of religion 
with terror, and, when they were in health, not thinking of it 
at all. 

In its own life, too, that world reflects the contradiction 
between principle and practice in which we find the Church 



tatum ae.ctatoribm adjungit, qui magis secundum Epicurum quam secundum 
Christum viventes, et cauponulas seduii frequentantes, poiando, commessando, 
pransitando, convivando cum tesseris et pild ludendo iempora tota conaumunt. 
* * * Quid aliud sunt hoc tempore puellarum monasteria nisi qucedam non 
dico Dei sanctuaria, sed Veneris exeeranda prostibula, sed lascivorum et impudi- 
corum juvenam ad libidines explendas receptacula ? ut idem sit hodie puellatn 
velare quod et public^ ad acortandum exponere." 
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involved. An imperial dignity: in theory, organically united 
with the Church — in fact, divided from it by the long contest 
of Guelf and Ghibelline ; in theory, the center of order for the 
Christian world — in fact, an empty title. A Feudal System 
whose theoretic bond, Fidelity, is a rope of sand, while un- 
bridled selfishness lifts every man's hand against his neigh- 
bor, and lordship means license to plunder and oppress. A 
social character, the barbarous play of impulse, and a medley 
of wildest inconsistencies — lavish and rapacious, devout and 
dissolute, generous and cruel — now plunging into savage 
crime, now prostrate in extravagant self-loathing, now clutch- 
ing with frantic aspirations at a superhuman sanctity. A 
social condition so distracted in its delirium of passion that 
the history of the wliole period reads like " a tale told by an 
idiot — full of sound and fury, signifying nothing." 

Finally, if we turn to the political relations of the Church 
and the world, we are met by the whole strange story of tlie 
rise of ecclesiastical power. During the first 500 years 
that followed the recognition of Christianity Iw Constantine 
no principle could seem more indisputably established than that 
of the subordination of the Church to the State, alike under tlie 
sway of Roman Emperor, of barbarian chief, and of the 
Frankish rulers of the empire restored. But when the impe- 
rial arm was withdrawn that alone could sustain the fabric of 
a settled order, in the anarchy of civil strife that foll'owcd the 
eager and ambitious churchmen saw their opportunity. In a 
time of ignorance and barbarism, when men lived from day to 
day without memory of the past or foresight of the future, 
it was possible for a class which monopolized all learning to 
put forth claims and jiretensions before iniheard of, and to 
found them on forged precedents at variance with every fact 
of history. 

The False Decretals and the Donation of Constantine were 
the ensjine bv which the ecclesiastics, takinc; advantage of tlie 
readiness of the suffering people to welcome a change of 
masters, effected the great revolution of the ninth centuiy, and 
reversed the relative position of the Church and the State. 
The twofold object of these able and unscrupulous men was to 
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assert the supremacy of the ecclesiastical over the secular power, 
and the supremacy of the papacy over the Church. When 
the occasion came to enforce t}>e principles of the Forgeries, 
the man was not wanting to the hour, and the double victory 
of Nicholas I. laid the foundation of papal omnipotence 
within the Church, and established the principle (which 
Gregory and Innocent afterward carried to its extreme length) 
that from the pope is derived the jurisdiction of secular 
princes, who are bound to execute his decrees — a principle 
which restored to Rome all the terror of her ancient name, 
when kings were her vassals and her word was the law of the 
world. 

But hand in hand with her material advancement went her 
moral decline. From the days of Constantine the greed of 
worldly wealth had been the characteristic vice of churchmen ; 
and when Gregory passionately besought Charles Martel to 
save, not religion, but church lands, from the Lombard 
invader, he was not the first to show a greater solicitude for 
her temporal possessions than for spiritual interests. Tlience- 
forth, more than ever, the Church seemed bent on heaping up 
riches, and less than ever seemed to care by what means they 
were acquired. The reckless rapacity, the cynical venality, 
the tide of corruption, that surged from the Roman Court 
through every channel of the church system might now and 
again stir a man like Grosteste to a protest of indignant sor- 
sow ; but, in general, contemporary writers relate the infa- 
mous transactions of their time with a naivete that evidently 
views them as matters of course. By such means the Church 
amassed the enormous wealth which became the bulwark of 
her political power and the instrument of her political 
intrigue, and which made her injunction, not to lay up treas- 
ures upon earth and not to put trust in riches, the cant of a 
transparent hj'pocrisy. 

It had been a chief object with the builders of ecclesiastical 
power, first, to gain immunity from secular jurisdiction, and 
then, by ever bolder pretensions, to usurp almost the whole 
administration of justice. To combine this with their priestly 
powers was to control the life of every man both here and 
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hereafter; and when the text, "He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, but himself is judged of no man," was made the 
maxim of a working system, and the pope was recognized as 
the fountain of justice, temporal and spiritual, it was found 
that no engine could be more effective to the construction of 
ecclesiastical absolutism, nor any source more fruitful of the 
all-pervading corruption that was eating out the life of the 
Church. 

So it was that spiritual powers became the basis of temporal 
power. By the system of Confession the clergy were made 
at once a government and a police, while every one was bound 
to inform against himself. By their power to grant or with- 
hold Absolution and the Sacraments they held in their hands 
the keys of heaven and hell ; and by the power of Excommu- 
nication and Interdict they obtained^ to borrow Drydeu's 
figure, what Archimedes wanted — another world on which to 
rest their engines, so as to move this one at their pleasure. 
Thus it was not strange that, in her reaction against tlie 
secular world, the Church herself became secularized. In 
right of their vast temporal possessions the ecclesiastical body 
took stand as feudal lords, and the bishops and abbots were 
also counts and princes, maintaining all the rank and power 
of this secular dignity. In virtue of their monopoly of edu- 
cation, ecclesiastics entered the courts and councils of princes, 
and became the power behind the throne. They were kiw- 
■yers, ambassadors, prime ministers ; and, holding nearly every 
civil function, held the reins of State in every court of Europe, 
while every thread in the net-work of their policy ran direct 
to Rome. The kingdom of Christ's Vicar was a kingdom of 
this world. Men saw it busied with worldly aims and work- 
ing for worldly interests, and its power over their hearts began 
to wane. The halo of its early sanctity, as now it traveled 
daily further from the East, began to fade into the light of 
common day, and the hour of her triumph wrote Ichahod 
upon the walls of Christian Rome. 

Such, then, were the results of taking Belief for the ruling 
principle of human action. To this the world was brought — 
a hierarchic tyranny which cast a blight alike on personal 
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religion, social virtue, and civil freedom. I pass to the causes 
and results of the entrance of the second mental principle — 
Understanding — upon the histoiic stage. 

The internal transition from the mediaeval to the modern 
world took place through the Crusades. It lies on the surface 
to see in those holy wars the occasion of intellectual advance 
and the incitement to a various activity, but they have a 
deeper significance in the answer they gave to the religious 
spirit that prompted them. The ecclesiastical system had 
done its best to crush out the free spirit of man, but that could 
not be utterly destroyed, and out of the bosom of church life 
arose at length a dissatisfied restlessness and the eager craving 
for some closer hold on the Divine. It turas blindly to 
Christ, if haply it may feel after Him and find Him. There 
is the Host — a definite present existence ; but the Host is 
found in every church, and this particular existence wears, 
after all, a character of vaguest generality. His human per- 
sonality has disappeared, as regards time, but, as regards 
place, His life was limited to a particular spot, and there, in 
aseociation at least. He seems to have a certain mundane per- 
manence. Hence the pilgrimages to the Holy Land. But 
the holy places are in the hands of infidels, and Christendom 
arms to win possession of them for the Church. It gains the 
City and the Sepulcher. But at the Grave all the vanity of 
the sensuous appears, and men learn at last their long mis- 
take. They find an empty tomb, and hear again the words 
there spoken : <' Why seek ye the Living among the Dead? 
He is not here, but is risen." Sadder and Aviser they return, 
bidding farewell to a cherished fancy. The enthusiasm dies 
out, and the Kingdom of Jerusalem is lost again to the Turk. 

From this negative result dates the introversion of the 
western mind. Spirit falls back upon itself. The subjective 
principle at last comes forth in a new spirit of free inquiry 
and self-reliant action. As such the new spirit is distinctly 
hostile to the ecclesiastical order, since that demands the pas- 
sive submission of the individual, and so it contains the neces- 
sity of rupture with mediaeval institutions. The profound. 
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though silent, revolution gradually effected during the next 
three centuries demands close and careful study ; I can only 
sketch its outline. The new movement may be traced as, 
first, within the ecclesiastical system; then without it; and, 
finally, against it. Under the first head we note as the marked 
manifestations of its activity, first, the reform and exten- 
sion of the monastic orders under Dominic, Francis, and Ber- 
nard, who, not content with the mere profession of the relig- 
ious life, sought to make it a reality ; secondly, the institution 
of the religious orders of Knighthood — those of the Temple, 
the Hospital, and others ; thirdly, the rise of the so-called 
Gothic architecture, distinguished from the earlier Romanesque 
l)y its freedom and boldness of inventive conception, its exu- 
berance of fancy, its Oriental profusion "of ornament ; and, 
lastly, the growth of scholastic divinity, through which the 
mind attains complete masterj'^ of the abstract forms of 
thought, although philosophy remains the "hand-maid of the 
faith," little material progress was to be made. But, since the 
church system necessarily retained the principle upon which it 
was built, the subjective movement within its sphere was a 
necessary failure. The monastic orders sank into torpor ; the 
military orders, into corruption ; architecture lost its creative 
spirit in elaboration of mechaincal skill ; and scholasticism 
fell into a vain wrangle over empty distinctions. 

And so, secondly, the movement sought a new dirfection in 
secular life. We see it in the development of Feudal barbar- 
ism into the nobler life of Chivalry. The prime motive in the 
cliivalric character, the sentiment of jjersonal honor, is nothing 
else than the intuition of the infiniteness of subjectivity ; and 
this is a product so impossible to extract from medisevalism 
that we cannot be surprised when we trace' its origin directly 
to intercourse with the free-spirited Saracens of Spain and the 
East. The young knights found no truer model of the chival- 
ric character than was displayed in their enemy Saladin, and 
the lofty soul of the great Cid was nurtured in the scliool of 
Moorish example. 

A more important step was taken in the rapid rise of the 

Towns, and thence of that middle class which was to form the 

1 3 * 
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material of a new society. The Crusades gave a powerful 
stimulus to commerce ; commerce stimulated manufactures, 
since the town must export that would import ; both led to 
wealth, and wealth to power. The cities formed leagues for 
the furtherance of common interests, and municipal freedom 
was found not easy to extinguish when it could build fortifica- 
tions to defy a siege, and levy such armies as mustered under 
the standards of Venice or Genoa ; when, above all, the first fire- 
arm had given the death-blow to the ancient art of war. The 
growing importance of the burghers, thus maintained by mili- 
tary strength, gained them a political existence, when in the 
thirteenth century they entered the English Parliament and the 
French States-General, the Spanish Cortes and the Imperial 
Diet. The towns were the birth-place of popular independ- 
ence, which first appeared as a mere reaction against Feudal- 
ism, but soon evolved two institutions to serve as the posi- 
tive basis of a new civil order. When the Italian cities 
acquired the right of determining controversies by a magis- 
tracy of their own election, a strong impulse was given to the 
study of juiisprudence. Bologna was the first to begin the 
leaching of the new-found code of Justinian, and soon all 
Europe was brought under the authority of a uniform system 
of civil law. Again, the progress of the commonalty brought 
with it the growth of the national spirit and the rise of 
national monarchy. No longer a Feudal suzerain, the king 
became the holder of a political power that rested ou the sup- 
port of the people, and, as chief of the State, reduced the law- 
less violence of the noble to the sway of royal authority. 

Along with this advance in practical life there went an intel- 
lectual advance ; and this brings us back to a topic already 
touched upon. Nothing is more important to the student oi 
the intellectual development of Europe than the history of 
Scholasticism, though it has long been the fashion to mention 
it only with ridicule. It was the attempt of its founders to 
give the dogmas of the faith the form of a scientific system. 
Thus it was, as I have said, distinctly a product of the new 
subjective impulse, for it was an attempt to conciliate faith 
and reason by showing the rationality of the faith. When 
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dogma passed from the Church to the School, it left the posi- 
tion of an unquestionable authority, external to consciousness^ 
and yielded to the claim of thought that it should become 
intelligible. At first, indeed, the only desire was to compre- 
hend revealed truth ; there was no disposition to question or 
dispute the teachings of the Church. Abelard's revolt against 
spiritual despotism was premature jid, hence, was summarily 
crushed ; for the twelfth century was not prepared to sympa- 
thize with one who asserted that a knowledge of divine things 
lay within the capacity of reason, or one who taught a morality 
of the conscience and heart. But thought is nothing if not free ; 
and, the door of theology once opened to her, it was impossible 
to keep her in subjection. When the rival schools of Aquinas 
and Scotus respectively set up as first principles the intellect 
and the will, this antithesis of theoretical and practical allowed 
Scotus to transfer the whole problem of theology to the prac- 
tical sphere, and reduce faith to a principle of action ; thus 
freeing philosophy from theology and breaking that implicit 
unity of reason and faith which was the foundation of the 
whole Scholastic enterprise. The way was thus opened for 
the revival of a deeper antithesis than that between intellect 
and will; one more fatal to the authority of the faith, the 
antithesis, namely, between thought and reality. Nominalism 
denied the substantiality of the generic, and declared that uni- 
versals had no reality, but were only empty names in a world 
of individual existences. Realism, the converse doctrine, 
placed the reality of the individual thing in its ideal universal. 
The dispute arose from a failure to distinguish between being 
and existence. Universals have being, but, as universals, no 
existence ; their existence is only through that of individual 
things. Again, individual things have existence, but, as indi- 
viduals, no being ; their being is only in that of universals. 
Since each party identified being and existence, it is plain that 
both were in some degree right, and both on the whole wrong. 
But it is also plain that the one doctrine could consist with 
religion and the other could not ; for the one, with all its 
blindness and crudeness, was idealism, while the other, with- 
out knowing it or meaning it, was materialism. When nomi- 
XII — 13 
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nalism averred that universals were simply mental conceptions, 
destitute, not only of existence in the phenomenal world, but 
of any objective reality whatever, it cut asunder thought and 
being, and so, in principle at least, struck the ground from 
under all infinite and spiritual truths. The Church felt her 
danger. Roscelinus, the father of the doctrine, was condemned 
by a council ; Abelard, who gave it a qualified adherence, was 
effectually silenced, and for nearly two centuries Eealism 
reigned unchallenged as the philosophy of the orthodox. But 
the opening of the fourteenth century found a revolutionary 
spirit abroad among men that could look on unmoved at the 
strange spectacle of a pope defied, resisted, and defeated ; 
and when Ockham, the successor of Scotus to the leadership of 
the Franciscans, began to teach boldly the extremest Nomi- 
nalism, he could number among his disciples, not only the 
secret adherents of a proscribed philosophy and the converts 
of his subtle reasoning, but all the young and ardent spirits, 
who, caring little for abstract dialectics, were ready to welcome 
any doctrine that represented rationalizing tendencies and 
o})position to traditional orthodoxy. Thus it was that Scho- 
lasticism cut its own throat, and, setting out to establish by 
argument the authority of faith, ended in establishing the 
authority of reason. 

The secularization of intellect thus attained is generally visi- 
ble. We see it in the eagerness for secular learning that 
crowded the universities, now established in all parts of 
Europe, and knit together by the bonds of constant inter- 
course ;' and, further, in the commencement of vernacular lit- 
eratures and a general cultivation of letters and art, the suc- 
cess of which we may estimate by its leading representatives, 
Dante, Chaucer, Gower,' James of Scotland, Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio, Giotto, Orcagna, and Froissart. 



' The incessant journeyings of the "poor clerks," or "begging scholars," from 
one to another academic seat promoted a general free-masonry of learning, and at 
the same time helped to throw a new thought anywhere originating at once into 
the common stock. We find Wycliffe's teaching in the possession of Huss and 
.Jerome, of Prague, so soon after its beginning at Oxford that it might seem a bird 
of the air had carried the matter. 
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The centuiy that follows these great men ushers in what is 
commonly called the Renaissance. Such a term is rather con- 
venient than accurate. The scholar knows that in history 
there is nothing isolated. No single age can be severed from 
its filial relation to the past and labeled with so large a name 
as new birth or revival. The w^hole movement of the human 
mind from the Crusades to the Reformation, in the unity and 
continuity of its various development, is the true Renaissance. 
Before the revival of learning there had to be, as Mr. Bryce 
acutely says, a revival of zeal for learning. In art, too, the 
sudden flower bloomed on a plant of steady growth, and the 
days that knew no Raphael had their brave men who lived be- 
fore that Agamemnon. Undoubtedly, however, when Mahomet 
II. forced the gates of Constantinople and drove the Greeks 
to Italy, he labored better than he knew in the cause of Euro- 
pean civilization. Two centuries earlier the Latin conquest 
and the long possession of that city had come and passed, bar- 
ren of results ; but now the time was fully ripe for the influ- 
ence of Greek art and letters that quickened tenfold the pulse 
of intellectual life — and the invention of printing at the same 
moment gave the new learning a rapidity of diffusion before 
undreamed of. And now, while the inward world was thus ex- 
jianding to the growing mind, the outward world suddenly 
widened before the mental ej^e through the discovery of Amer- 
ica and the passage of the Cape. 

Thus, in secular life, or without the Church, the subjective 
movement was successful and won for itself a field of action. 
But that which was not with the Church was necessarily 
against her, and every step of the secular advance was bring- 
ing it to the point where the ecclesiastical system barred the 
way, and Avhere collision with it was inevitable. It is to be 
noticed that art and letters in their very natures transcended 
the Church principle. The thought of the artist transfuses his 
sensuous material, and transforms it into a reflection of the 
spiritual. Before the master-works of art, rich in idea and 
sentiment, soul holds converse with soul. But such spiritual 
elevation was at variance with that sense of dependence and 
bondage unto fear which the Church called piety. The 
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coarser and more graceless the sensuous image, the better it 
served the ecclesiastical purpose ; and the priest more willingly 
saw the people prostrate before a winking Madonna than rising 
into conscious sympathy with the Divine before a Madonna of 
Eaphael.^ And so with letters ; classic literature held up new 
standards of judgment, and quite other ideals, and a different 
view of human character, from those which mediaeval life had 
made familiar. The spirit of the old Greek life seemed to 
many — as in many points it was — a truer and higher spirit 
than was found in the Christianity of the day ; and the 
thoughts of men were widened with a sense of their boundless 
capacities, as they pondered the story of ancient freedom. 
The Church might not perceive this alien influence in the new 
learning she tolerated or patronized, but warnings more dis- 
tinct of the impending struggle had not been withheld. From 
the twelfth century onward, a succession of heretical sects 
had arisen in all parts of Europe, springing from the common 
impulse of reaction against ecclesiasticism, and all seeking the 
same general objects — freedom of faith and conscience, sim- 
plicity of doctrine, and purity of life. And, while persecution 
was continually active against them, and the argument of fire 
and sword readily invoked, it was plain that the spirit of 
revolt against the hierarchy, far from being extinguished, was 



' Mr. Browning's " Fra Lippo Lippi " illustrates forcibly the collision between 
art and ecclesiasticism, as in the following : 

" Have you noticed, now, 
Your cullion's banging face ? A bit of chalk. 
And, trust me, but you should, though ! How much more 
If I drew higher things with the same truth ! 
That were to take the Prior's pulpit-place. 
Interpret God to all of you ! Oh, oh. 
It makes me mad to see what men shall do, 
And we in our graves ! This world's no blot for us. 
Nor blank — it means intensely, and means good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
' Aye, but you don't so instigate to prayer,' 
Strikes in the Prior ; ' when your meaning's plain. 
It does not say to folks, remember matins. 
Or, mind you fast next Friday.' Why, for this 
What need of art at all ? A skull and bones, 
Two bits' of stick nailed crosswise, or, what's best, 
A bell to chime the hour with, does as well." 
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gathering strength, and wider spread. In the twelfth century 
the Church could crush the revolutionist of Brescia as she 
had silenced his master, Abelard ; but in the fourteenth, when 
freethinker and demagogue were united in the person of 
Ockhani, she could find no second Bernard to champion her 
cause. The bold Wycliffe could preach, unharmed, doctrines 
that struck at the root of the hierarchical system ; doctrines 
not to be suppressed by the execution of an Oldcastle, and 
only rising in new strength from the ashes of the murdered 
Huss to inspire the fierce energy of the Bohemian war. The 
popular, or rather national, support given to Philip the Fair, 
in his contest with the Holy See, had marked the loss of the 
early spirit of submission to the Church, and little was left of 
the reverence she once inspired, to those who witnessed the 
scandals that followed, when Christendom was torn between 
the rival popes and contending factions of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basle. In the assertion of conclliar supremacy that broke 
the long tradition of papal autocracy : in the bold action and 
burning words of such men as Gerson, Hallani, Clemangis ; 
in the dangerous spirit of innovation, the unsparing denunci- 
ation of abuses, and the cry "Ketorm," ever more widely 
echoed ; and now in the fiery ardor of Savonarola, the inde- 
pendent energy of Colet, the biting raillery of Erasmus — in 
all this the Church might have read, without a Daniel, or a 
handwriting ui3on the wall. But in blindness it went its 
accustomed way — an Innocent selling to the brigands license 
to pillage, Borgia and Medici staining the papal robe with 
wine and blood, until the peddler of indulgences reached the 
market-place of Wittenberg, and the mine was fired that 
overthrew the structure of ecclesiastical power. 

Ecclesiasticism in its every part had been based on objec- 
tivity alone ; Protestantism was simply the revolt of the sub- 
jective principle and its struggle for independence. Thus the 
Protestant Reformation is more properly a revolution. At 
every point its attitude is destructive, not reformatory. Pri- 
vate judgment and justification by faith mean insight and con- 
science — freedom, intellectual and moral. The spiritual pres- 
ence in the Eucharist, or the immediate relation of man to 
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God, means denial of their essential difference. That faith is 
not passive acceptance of an outward, but active assurance of 
an inioard, means rejection of external mediation. That it is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to all, or a consciousness grounded in 
common human nature, means abrogation of the essential dis- 
tinction between priesthood and laity. To place the Bible in the 
hands of the people means destruction of the authority of 
church tradition. Under the old system, religion centered in 
church-membership ; now all religious life was concentrated in 
the individual soul. And the Reformation, breaking from the 
actual organization of the church, broke also with the church 
idea. Thus the religious freedom attained was the emancipa- 
tion of the individual, not the emancipation of the Christian 
communion. It was an abstract liberty that made each sepa- 
rate soul an independent and isolated unit. Hence the com- 
munion of Christians was based merely on the agreement of 
individuals, and thus there Avere soon as many sects as there 
were different shades of opinion, and as many shades of opin- 
ion as there were leading minds capable of forming original 
views. One result of this religious individualism was a curious 
superstition. The religious life had become an affair of sub- 
jective consciousness. Here, and not ou the altar, is the di- 
vine presence, and the requirement is that this fact be realized 
in consciousness ; in modern phrase, that religion be " expe- 
rienced ; " that his spiritual state, in its every modification, 
be constantly perceptible to the individual himself. This 
painful introspection reveals the presence of evil in the soul, 
and its obstinate persistence suggests to the tortured con- 
sciousness a new view of the power of the Evil One and his 
malign dominion over the human soul ; and with this new promi- 
nence of the personal Devil in the creed of Protestantism arose 
that belief in diabolic possession which raged like a pestilence 
among the nations in the sixteenth century, and inspired the 
cruelty of terror that made the imputation of witchcraft a sen- 
tence of death. 

Thus amid noise, and dust, and confusion the great battle 
was fought out. The reformers had their share of ignorance, 
prejudice, and passion. Enlightened men of comprehensive 
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and discriminating views, such as Erasmus, Colet, and More, 
could not obtain the leadership of a popular uprising. But, if 
we must regret the errors and excesses of more violent lead- 
ers, we must remember that they were inevitable. For, to re- 
peat, tlie Reformation was, in its genesis, a reaction. It set up 
the subjective principle against the objective. But this subject- 
ive antithesis is simply the other half of the concrete truth of 
religion, and, consequently, its historic development was nec- 
essarily marked with the same exclusive self-regard, the same 
intolerance of the opposite, the same tendency to the extreme, 
which had marked the development of the earlier principle — 
the first half of the Christian truth. Meantime, however, an 
institution so deeply rooted as the mediaeval Church was not 
to be destroyed at a blow. It stereotyped its system at Trent, 
with partial revisions. It came to a dead stop ; severed itself 
from the advancing secular world ; declared against free 
thought and learning, and handed education over to the Jesuits. 
In the main tlie Romanic nations continued in its obedience, 
while the Teutonic embraced the reformed religion. But this 
latter is heresy, and to be suppressed ; and so Protestantism 
is forced into war for an independence which is acknowledged 
at the peace of Westphalia, and henceforth two rival religious 
systems divide the world. 

We follow from this point the secular development of the 
Protestant principle, a movement named by the Germans Tlie 
Clearing-up. When the Reformers threw off the authority 
of the Church, they transferred their allegiance to Scripture, 
the direct word of God. But the assertion that Scripture 
" shines by its own light" was found too bold ; the meaning 
of the written word was often far from clear ; intelligence had 
to be called in to interpret and expound, and so what was lost 
by the Church was ultimately gained by Reason. Thus Prot- 
estantism brought the world face to face with thought. 
Thought is the pure abstractum of spirit. In tliis infinitude 
it is at once essential inwardness and essential outwardness, 
and so in it alone is the assurance of truth. In this implicit 
consciousness and implicit confidence is the soul of the 
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Olearing-up. All goes in into thought. Descartes begins 
with it as the ultimate, irreducible residuum of analysis, and, 
therefore, the principum of synthesis. From it he educes his 
own existence and the existence of God. Again, the out- 
ward world is challenged to exhibit that reason which the Ego 
possesses. Bacon proposes to Physics the study of efficient 
causes, and to Metaphysics the study of final causes. Before 
this insight of the rational the shades of superstition vanish 
exorcised. Astrology becomes astronomy ; alchemy, chem- 
istry ; and the art of medicine begins with the discarding of 
amulets against disease. It might seem, indeed, to contem- 
poraries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, that moon and 
stars, plants and animals, were now but just created, so 
wholly new is the interest which the self-recognition of Reason 
lends the contemplation of the universe. Nor is thought less 
active in the moral world. The subjective principle claims to 
determine the relation of the existent to the right. All 
received opinions and sanctioned institutions are brought to 
its bar for decision on their merits. International right is 
made, by Grotius, an induction from the social instinct, and 
commends itself to the sense of the just implanted in the 
minds of men. In like manner all law and government must 
find their new ground in natural law or the nature of man. 
Thus, Understanding becomes the absolute criterion, and 
takes the place of divine right. Protestantism was a clearing- 
up within Eeligion. In its war on the old Church there was 
no antagonism to Christian truth, but rather its appropriation ; 
the subject made that objective his own. But private judg- 
ment, the individual's freedom of thought and conscience, is 
a first principle which may lead a long way — as far in the 
new direction as obedience to authority had led before. 
Luther brought in the truth that man's spiritual life must be 
wrought out in himself by himself, and cannot be a transac- 
tion effected for him and apart from him. He claimed the 
spirit's freedom of action ; but the content of its action, the 
course of its life, he took for granted as a datum to faith. 
Now, it was insisted that this objective content of thought and 
life must also submit to the judgment of Understanding; 
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must be analyzed by its abstract laws, and become intelligible ; 
or else must take its place among the discarded superstitions 
of the past. For to this abstract culture Religion is indiffer- 
ent, since Religion is the form in which truth exists for non- 
abstract consciousness. The so-called age of Reason requires 
that the results of thought be definite ; but to this grade of 
intellect the definite can only be the finite. The infinite, the 
divine, are not reducible to the grasp of Understanding : and, 
hence, all spiritual truth is rejected as the invention of priest- 
craft. Thus the movement which bes:an by attacking the 
Mediaeval Church went on to attack Christianity, and a lineal 
descent leads from the intensely religious Luther to the utterly 
irreligious Voltaire. 

The movement took a different course under the different 
religions. In Protestant countries it went quietly on, spread- 
ing a leavening influence, encountering no opposition to its 
principle ; in the English Deistic controversy, for example, 
the orthodox, as well as their opponents, make their ultimate 
appeal to Reason. Consequently we find no Reformers roused 
to excited aggressiveness. Men were patient in the instinctive 
confidence that, the principle of religious liberty once estab- 
lished, civil and social liberty must soon follow. Indeed, it 
was already evident that the entire compass of secular rela- 
tions was undergoing a change for the better. The German 
Clearing-up takes the direction of egoistic culture. All 
things have value only in proportion as they concern the in- 
dividual and subserve his ends. In religion, the one topic of 
discussion is personal immortality ; in ethics, self-interest is 
the supreme principle ; in social affairs, utility ; art is a min- 
istry to refined pleasure ; in letters, the prevalent form of 
composition is autobiography, in which every man is his own 
Boswell, and lingers fondly over "confessions" of his own 
sentiments and experience. For each man the world is an 
orange, and the end of life is to suck thereout the greatest 
advantage to the various faculties of the soul. Readers of 
Wilhelm Meister will remember how this genial individualism 
appears in the group of Illuminati there introduced. In 
England the movement wears more the aspect of a social tone. 
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♦' Enlightenment " affects a polite superiority to old-fashioned 
notions. It adopts the loose-fitting creed of Deism, and 
amuses itself with satirizing the whole brood of priests of 
all religions. Its tone of light indifference to the super- 
sensible, of easy Epicureanism in morals, is heard throughout 
all the literature that reflects the course and frivolous life of 
the age- 
Far other was the course of things in Catholic France. 
When Henry IV. abjured his heresj', and the Reformation 
was overthrown in its hour of seeming victory, the ancient 
order entrenched itself, through the alliance of the Church 
and State, in all the irresponsibility of resistless power. The 
monarchy became a soulless tyranny, the court a sty of ani- 
malism, and the Church a naked mockery of faith and holiness 
that no longer cared to veil itself with a decent hypocrisy. 
Outside the gilded halls of Versailles all the earth was full of 
darkness and cruel habitations. To the people, despoiled and 
enslaved , the gift of life was made a curse ; and those who 
are familiar with the picture of the time, in all its sickening 
details, must wonder, not at the fury that broke out in the 
Revolution, but at the patience that delaj-ed the outbreak so 
long. It had its beginning in the sphere of abstract thought. 
The empiricism of Locke was carried out to its ultimate con- 
sequences in the sensualism — intellectual and moral — of 
Coudillac and Helvetius. In these writers abstract thought 
gained a popular hearing, and the new philosophy met with 
enormous success. A mindless and heartless society was de- 
lighted to find in outspoken materialism a logical basis for its 
life of sensuality. But, when the ground is struck from under 
the spiritual and substantial, the traditional and positive are 
left without support. If man was just an aniuial, what was 
all social order but what it plainly enough appeared to be in 
France — a tyi'anny of the strong and cunning few over the 
weak and simple many? And so the philosophy of material- 
ism was implicitly the philosophy of Revolution, and the 
clearing-up went on to rouse a deep sentiment against 
the constituted absolutism in Church and State. Of all who 
took part in this Avork, Voltaire was the most influential and 
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conspicuous. Upon all classes and orders, all prescriptions 
and usages, that helped to sustain the existing order, he waged 
incessant and relentless war. Dexterous and tireless, he 
used now argument, now wit ; attacking now in front, now in 
flank ; now beating down with passionate invective, now 
stino^ing: to death with more terrible ridicule. The vocation 
of the "philosophers" was to destroy, and they accom- 
plished it. Intellectually, they laid the Church and State in 
ruins. 

But this result was wholly negative, and, this reached, the 
movement went on to construct a new social system in harmony 
with its principle. In the inevitable failure of this attempt 
appears the total inadequacy of an abstract principle to any 
concrete demand. As regards institutions, subjectivity can 
hold none but a negative attitude, for Understanding is not a 
faculty of the material, but purely of t\\e formal, and, there- 
fore, is simply a solvent of the concrete. It can create or 
sustain nothing. It is strictly the skeptical faculty, and, if 
taken for the supreme exercise of mind, the logical result is 
Pyrrhonism. Between this abstract thinking of Understand- 
ing and the concrete thinking of Reason there is an immeas- 
urable chasm. The one may be compared to the motion of 
mill machinery, taken by itself, apart from the power wliic-h 
starts it and the grain it acts ui)on ; the other, to the working 
of the mill in the unity of all its constituent elements — the 
power, the motion, the full hoppers, the production of the 
flour. The attempt in France was to turn out a superior 
flour by rapid working of an empty mill. The man who took 
the lead in this attempt was Rousseau. Ho took Voltaire's 
negative for his positive. In accordance with the abstract po- 
sition orenerally attained, subjective will was made the absolute 
basis of social right. The State was no substantial unity, but 
an aggregate of individuals. The volitional atoms were made 
the starting-point, and the will of the State was voided of all 
intrinsic validity. To found the autliority of law upon indi- 
vidual acquiescence, and the State upon an assumed contract 
of sovereign individuals ; to seek the sources of civilization in 
the primitive instincts of a mythical state of nature, and to 
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represent simple savagery as the golden age of man — these 
were the chief features of the new gospel of political senti- 
mentalism, whose latest preachers are Louis Blanc, Karl 
Marx, and the leaders of the Paris Commune ; and whose 
practical effect can be nothing but the dissolution of all social 
and civil order. Yet, distinctly negative as was the individual- 
ism of Rousseau, it was hailed universally as a positive prin- 
ciple by men who wore seeking a guiding-light for action. 
Voltaire had urged escape from the present social system, but 
whither was not declared until Rousseau reared the baseless 
fabric of his vision as the goal of the exodus. And then what 
an outburst of jubilant enthusiasm thrilled the land ! Man 
was to shake off the bitter subjection of his minority, and 
now, for the first time since the sun had stood in the heavens, 
enter upon his full inheritance. The mountain-tops of aspira- 
tion glowed with the promise of a new day when all reality 
should be remodeled on a glorious ideal. Rousseau was 
courted, feasted, idolized as no man, except, perhaps, Ma- 
homet, ever was before. We know the result. Paper con- 
stitutions were found rootless plants that would not grow, 
and Liberty, Equality, Fraternity turned in men's hands to 
Suspicion, Terror, and Death. The principles of Rousseau 
could only perpetuate revolution, and for eighty years French 
history has been only the back and forth of its obverse and 
reverse, anarchy and despotism. 

With its defeat at Waterloo the revolutionary spirit through- 
out Europe received a check. In France the Bourbons were 
restored by foreign arms. In Italy, Hungary, and Belgium 
the revolution dived under ground and hid itself. In England 
a reaction against the Clearing-up set in, showing itself nearly 
at once in politics, religion, letters, and art. A consei-vative 
reaction under the government of Wellington ; an ecclesias- 
tical reaction in the Oxford movement ; an artistic one in 
Pugiu and the Pre-Raphaelites ; a literary one in Scott, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Carlyle. But mere reaction could not 
be permanent. The Tory government fell before the Lib- 
erals ; the Tractarians were driven into the position of a 
Romanizing clique ; and Romanticism in art and letters went 
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out of fashion. On all sides there was a general revulsion 
to the Clearing-up. The reaction of Scottish philosophy 
against Hume ran out, and Hume has been continued in 
Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, Bain, Lewes, and Mill. Natural 
science under Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and others in England ; 
Comte and his school in France ; Helraholtz, Buechner, Haeckel, 
and others in Germany have gone back to D'Holbach's 
materialism, "What we know by our senses alone has real- 
ity," and to Laplace's atheism, " Nature has no need of the 
hypothesis of a God." In morals the same negative move- 
ment is carried on by Grote, Mill, Lecky, and Buckle ; and in 
religion by Baur, Feuerbach, Strauss, Renan, Colenso, and 
Matthew Arnold. The foregoing names are taken at random 
as having a certain prominence, but the spirit of the Clearing- 
up saturates modern writers of all classes ; we noted at the 
outset its distinct expression in Macaulay. 
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The real sciences, in general, can be separated or particular- 
ized from the absolute or ideal sciences only by the historical 
element in them. But Theology, besides this general relation 
to history, has still another, which is altogether peculiar to it, 
and belongs specially to the nature of theology. 

Since it, as the true center of the objective realization of 
philosophy, deals chiefly in speculative ideas, it is also the 
highest synthesis of philosophical and historical knowing ; 
and to demonstrate this is the chief object of the following 
remarks. 

I base the historical relation of Theology not alone upon 



